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THE CATHOLIC CHURCH AND THE SALOON. 

BY THE MOST BET. JOHN IRELAND, D.D., ARCHBISHOP OF ST. PAUL. 



However limited in their immediate application, decisions of 
high courts usually work oat far-reaching results. They set 
forth the spirit of laws and institutions and establish a standard 
of action which provokes compliance. This is decidedly the fact 
in the ruling of ecclesiastical law, recently handed down by the 
appellate court of the Apostolic Delegate, Monsignor Francis 
Satolli, which sustains the edict of the Bishop of Columbus, ex- 
cluding liquor-dealers from office, or even membership, in Cath- 
olic associations. 

Some months ago the Rt. Rev. John A. Watterson, Bishop of 
Columbus, published for his diocese the law that no existing 
Catholic society, or branch or division thereof, shall be allowed 
to have a liquor-dealer or a saloon-keeper at its head or among 
its officers ; and that no new Catholic society, or new branch 
of an old organization, shall be formed which would admit even 
to membership any person engaged, whether as principal or as 
agent, in the manufacture or sale of intoxicating liquors. A 
supplementary clause of the episcopal edict excludes from the. 
sacraments of the Church saloon-keepers who persist in selling 
liquor on Sundays, or otherwise conduct their business in an un- 
lawful manner. This clause proclaims no new law. It merely 
rehearses the ordinary prescriptions of Catholic moral theology ; 
but it is worthy of special notice, bringing, as it does, into clearer 
light the intent of the preceding regulations by which, mani- 
festly, the penalty of exclusion from Catholic societies falls upon 
liquor-dealers and saloon-keepers as such, even when by a de- 
parture from the general custom they conduct their business in a 
lawful manner and do not deserve the more grievous penalty of 
exclusion from the sacraments. 
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From this law an appeal was taken by a society of the diocese 
of Columbus to the highest Catholic tribunal in the United States, 
that of the Apostolic Delegate, and in due time a decision was 
giyen sustaining the bishop in all points. " Those three things," 
writes Monsignor Satolli, 

" which are expressed in the letter of the Bight Beverend Bishop have the 
approval not only of Catholics, but of non- Catholics in your city; not only 
being in harmony with the laws of the Church, but also seasonable and nec- 
essary to the honor of the Church, especially in Ohio. Therefore those 
things which the Bight Beverend Bishop has commanded in his decree I 
approve, and I decide that they are to be observed. And if, perhaps, for the 
time being they seem to hurt the material interests of some, this will have 
to be patiently endured for the good of the many and the honor of the holy 
Catholic Church." 

The law of the bishop is affirmed, and the reasons of the law are 
accepted and approved by the Delegate. 

The law as made by Bishop Watterson and ratified by the 
Delegate is confined to the diocese of Columbus. At the same 
time, a notable victory over the saloon has been won for the 
whole United States. It is plain that, if other bishops issue like 
laws for their respective territories, their action will be sustained 
by the higher powers. Whatever may be done within other 
jurisdictions, whether bishops consider the saloon-power already 
sufficiently curbed in their dioceses as to render further restric- 
tive measures unnecessary, or whether this power is so reckless 
that prudence counsels more cautious methods of attack, the 
American saloon is branded with the disfavor of the Church. 
Henceforth Catholic public opinion frowns upon the saloon and 
the saloon-keeper ; saloon-keepiug is a disreputable business, and 
the saloon-keeper, however correctly he conducts his particular 
saloon, still, because of the general malodorousness of the busi- 
ness in which he is eagaged, must not, and will not, be permitted 
to appear in any capacity as a representative of the Church or as 
a prominent Catholic ; he must, and will, be kept aloof from all 
places of honor and distinction in the Church. 

The action • of Bishop Watterson and of Monsignor Satolli 
makes no general law for the Church in America ; but it forms 
Catholic public opinion for the whole country, and public opinion 
is often more potent than law. As to its effects, the saloon in 
Ohio is much the same as the saloon throughout the United 
States ; the opprobrium which it incurs in Ohio deservedly falls 
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on it in other States, whether this opprobrium is there crystal- 
lized or not into a law ; the hands which in Ohio drive the saloon 
into obloquy practically mete out to it the same penalty through- 
out the country. Whoever understands the force of religious 
public opinion among Catholics will easily read the signs of the 
times, and perceive that among the Catholics of America the 
saloon is a doomed institution ; saloon-keeping is a disgraced 
business, from which Catholic instinct will shrink. 

The American saloon has of late fared ill at the hands of the 
Catholic Church. In 1884, the Third Plenary Council of Balti- 
more, the decrees of which were approved by his Holiness Pope 
Leo XIII. , bids Catholics who may be engaged in saloon-keep- 
ing leave this business, and " choose, if they at all can, some 
other more decent method of making a livelihood." Now 
comes the decision of Bishop Watterson and Monsignor Satolli, 
telling saloon-keepers that Catholic societies cannot afford to 
tolerate their presence. Things have moved far since the days 
when saloon-keepers acted as if they were leaders and princes of 
the people. 

No small share of opposition has in certain quarters been 
manifested to the decision of Monsignor Satolli, and considerable 
efforts have been made to distort its meaning and minimize its 
influence. This was, naturally, to be expected, and one need 
hardly take pains to give reply. The decision will, of its own 
momentum, work out its results ; time will justify its wisdom 
and secure for its illustrious author the grateful blessings of re- 
ligion and of society. 

One view taken by the opponents of the decision should, per- 
haps, be noticed on account of the notoriety which it has received 
through certain classes of newspapers. The real point in the 
letter of Monsignor Satolli is, we are told, the refusal to set aside 
an order promulgated by a bishop ; the Delegate simply declines 
to nullify a regulation prescribed by the Bishop of Columbus for 
his own diocese; and, hence, nothing can be deduced from the 
words of the decision which would bear unfavorably upon the 
saloon. An interpretation of this kind betrays ignorance, not only 
of the meaning of a decision of an appellate court, but even of 
the very words in which the decision is couched. No appellate 
court worthy of the name, not, surely, that of Monsignor Satolli, 
sustains the decision of a lower court merely on the ground of 
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giving to the latter comfort and support : it sustains the decision 
on the sole ground that the reasous alleged for it are of sufficient 
weight and cogency. In upholding Bishop Watterson's decree, 
Monsignor Satolli necessarily judges, with him, that the saloon in 
America is a nuisance so baneful and malodorous that the Church, 
for her own honor and in pursuance of her mission to propagate 
good morals and to save souls, must make plain her disapproval 
of it. Moreover, Monsignor Satolli makes use of words which 
leave no doubt as to his own mind on the subject. He says : 

" Those three things expressed in the letter of the Bight Reverend 
Bishop have the approval, not only of Catholics, but of non-Catholics in 
your city ; not only being in harmony with the laws of the Church, but, also 
seasonable and necessary to the honor of the Church, especially in Ohio." 

The Delegate is a man who thinks with judgment, and writes 
in terse, clear language ; his meaning stands in need of no com- 
mentary. 

The Bishop of Columbus does not refuse to saloon-keepers or 
liquor-dealers, as such, the sacraments of the Church. The re- 
fusal of sacraments is one of the last penalties inflicted by the 
Church upon her members. The threat of this penalty is seldom 
made to classes of men ; it is reserved, rather, for the individual, 
in retribution of his own personal acts. In the tribunal of pen- 
ance the saloon-keeper is held responsible for what he personally 
does, and not for what his class do ; outside this tribunal, in 
foro extemo, he may more easily be made to suffer from the shame 
which belongs to his fellows. Catholic theology does not teach 
that saloon-keeping is, in itself, a sin. If the saloon-keeper hap- 
pens to be the ideal one — never selling to men who are likely 
to become intoxicated, never selling to minors in violation of the 
law of the land, never opening his saloon on Sunday, never volun- 
tarily allowing around his counter blasphemy or obscene language, 
never turning his saloon into a den of unjust and injurious political 
machinations, in a word, observing in his business the whole moral 
law, divine and civil — he may be absolved and admitted to com- 
munion. Further than this the Bishop does not let him pass. 
Saloon-keeping, as a rule, the Bishop decides, is practically bad, 
and productive of many evils ; over it hangs a heavy cloud of 
social and religious disgrace ; even the ideal saloon keeper cannot 
rid himself of its shame, and upon him, as upon his whole class, 
the Church frowns in anger and sorrow, and amid Catholic gather- 
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ings and Catholic works she bids him retire to corners of silence 
and obscurity. 

In all that is being said the American saloon alone is consid- 
ered. We are not now dealing with the saloon or its substitutes 
in other countries, where matters may be better or worse and re- 
quiring a different treatment. 

The American saloon is responsible for the awful intemperance 
which desolates the land and which is the physical and moral 
plague of our time. The drink which intoxicates is dealt out in 
the saloon, and there temptations to use it are multiplied through 
conscious and deliberate plannings. Let us waste no words on 
the saloon in se, on the possible, or ideal, saloon ; when this is 
discovered, and is something more than a rare exception, it will 
be time to discuss it. The saloon of to-day trades in and battens 
upon intemperance, and all the dire evils which accompany or 
follow from intemperance are to be laid at its door. 

What can the Catholic Church do, if she is loyal to her pro- 
fessed principles, but raise her hand in opposition to the Ameri- 
can saloon, and put herself on clear record as its antagonist ? 

The Catholic Church does not assert that the moderate and 
legitimate use of intoxicating drinks is a moral evil, or sin. 
Neither does she assert that the manufacture and the sale of in- 
toxicating liquors are of themselves moral evils, or sins. All 
this is clear and undoubted. But there are other and important 
aspects of her teaching and practice which the Catholic Church 
will not, and cannot, have us overlook. In her eyes intemperance 
is a sin, heinous and soul-wrecking, whose victims shall not 
possess the kingdom of Heaven. For intemperance she has a 
particular hatred, accounting it a capital sin, the prolific parent 
of innumerable sins. Intemperance is a malignant form of the 
sensual indulgence against which the Church, as the religion of 
the Crucified One, the religion of evangelical counsels and evan- 
gelical self-denial, is obliged to declare relentless war. The sub- 
jugation of sense, the triumph of soul over body, which come 
through abstinence and disciplinary self-sacrifice, are throughout 
her whole history the predominant features in the holiness of her 
saints and heroes, whom she holds up to us as models. Intem- 
perance is, on the contrary, the triumph of sense over soul. In 
its strong moods it completely annuls the action of the soul ; in 
its weaker ones it stirs passion and arms it for victory. The 
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Catholic Church renounces her own life and principles when she 
ceases to combat with all her might imtemperance, its causes and 
alliances. The American saloon is her foe : between her and the 
saloon there can be no truce. 

In movements making for higher moral life, stronger civic 
virtue, better government of men in whatever appertains to their 
temporal or spiritual happiness, where is the place of the Church 
of Christ if not in front of the most advanced combatants, as 
teacher and leader ? Where else would Christ be ? Where else 
should be the Catholic Church, which makes the claim that she 
is His Church, His formal and commissioned representative in 
morals and faith ? The supernatural, moving over the earth, 
unites with and confirms the best action and aspiration of the 
natural : else it should not be recognized as descending from the 
skies. Now, in the convictions of the American people, and as a 
plain matter of fact, the American saloon is a personification of 
the vilest elements in our modern civilization. It means, in 
menace and in actual work, death to virtue, to piety of soul, to 
peace of family, to the material, moral, and intellectual welfare 
of the people, to the free institutions of the republic. The 
church that would prove herself to the country as Christ's must 
speak boldly against the saloon ; her sentinels must neither sleep 
on her watch-towers nor lack the courage of the battlefield. 

The peculiar circumstances into which the Catholic Church 
in America has been thrown create a special obligation for her to 
make the country understand that she is opposed to the saloon. 
The anomaly exists that with the principles and traditions of 
temperance and self-denial which we have noted in her, the 
accusation has been made against the Catholic Church in America 
that she is lenient toward intemperance and courts alliance with 
the saloon. Nor is the accusation devoid of all apparent grounds. 

A large proportion of the intemperate and of the liquor-dealers 
and saloon-keepers of the country profess membership in the Cath- 
olic Church. This lamentable fact has its explanation. The 
Catholic Church has a numerous membership among the poorer 
classes of the population. The servant and the laborer, the occu- 
pants of the tenement-house and the cheap hotel, are very often 
Catholics. They are immigrants from foreign countries where 
poverty was their portion, and they do not accumulate wealth im 
mediately on reaching our shores. The Church is not ashamed to 
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own them ; it is a divine mark of Christ's Church to preach the 
Gospel to the poor. Yet, it is plain, their lot subjects them to 
strong temptations to intemperance. Fatigue of body, loneliness 
of heart, pains of poverty, lead one to use the bowl, which will 
drown sorrow and give momentary surcease from the hardships of 
toil. The aids to sobriety, which are lent by cultured thought, 
cheerful hearths, elevating companionship — although even these 
do not always keep off intemperance — are not the belongings of 
the poor. The sole clubroom open to them is the saloon. No 
wonder that they frequently drink, and drink to excess. 

When the poor man, who has his own dreams of independence, 
seeks to go " into business," one sort of business is within his 
reach, the saloon. But little capital is needed for the enterprise, 
and that is willingly loaned to him by the brewer, the distiller, 
or the ward politician, each of whom will gain in money, or votes, 
a hundred-fold for the investment. Some consideration is due, 
also, to the previous conditions and social habits of immigrants, 
and we must judge them somewhat from the stand-point of their 
own history and ideas. Catholic immigrants come from Ireland, 
or from countries of southern and central Europe. Irishmen 
bring with them a natural temperament and customs begotten of 
ages of political thraldom, which incline them to the use of 
strong drinks and saloon-keeping ; but for all this the Church, 
assuredly, can be made to bear no responsibility. 

Immigrants from the continent of Europe had been drinking 
beer and wine as Americans drink tea and coffee ; they had lived 
amid beer-gardens and cafes, which, to say the least, are very dif- 
ferent from our saloon. Arriving in America they demand beer 
and wine, alongside of which they find in our saloons the more 
baneful alcoholic potions. Some among them will minister to the 
tastes of the others, and a substitute for the beer-garden and the 
cafe js opened, which from the influence of environment rapidly 
puts on all the aspects of the full-fledged American saloon. Im- 
migrants and their immediate descendants grow slowly into our 
American ideas, and with difficulty understand the trend of pub- 
lic opinion, or perceive the evil workings of our American saloon. 

We shall not deny that, as the natural result of these facts 
and conditions, the Church suffered. Saloon-keepers made them- 
selves the centers of groups of their countrymen, whom they 
guided in the novel road of American politics, and whom they 
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sought to guide, also, in religious affairs. They were officials in 
church societies, marshals in. church processions, chairmen in 
church meetings. They contributed liberally — as a matter of 
business — to church works, and paid rent for prominent pews. 
The public opinion of Catholics towards intemperance and the 
saloon was to a degree perverted, and things were done and 
allowed which appear at first sight inexplicable to persons more 
conversant with American ideas and practices. At times clergy- 
men feared to offend the potent saloon-keeper ; they softened the 
tone of denunciation when treating of intemperance ; if total- 
abstinence was mentioned, emphasis was laid on the peril of run- 
ning into the Manichean heresy — that liquor in itself is morally 
bad. At church fairs and picnics liquor was sold ; religious 
societies at their annual outings kept their own bar and paid high 
tribute to it ; at certain church fairs punch-bowls were voted to 
the most popular saloon-keepers ; Catholic papers admitted into 
their advertising columns paid notices of saloons and liquor- 
stores, and, in one instance, a brewery invaded the grounds of a 
monastery. What was all this but an encouragement to patronize 
the saloon ? And the saloon was patronized with a vengeance, 
and intemperance among Catholics was growing apace. 

The Catholic Church in America was compelled, for her own 
honor and in loyalty to her mission, to set herself right before 
the country on the saloon question. She did so energetically in 
the Third Plenary Council of Baltimore ; she has done so no 
less energetically this present year, through the Bishop of Colum- 
bus and the Apostolic Delegate. The mind of the Church is 
manifest. Individual Catholics, Catholic societies, may follow 
the Church, or they may adhere to their own counsels and oppose 
her. But from the doings of such as these the Church will 
fear no reproach : she stands on record as the determined foe 
of the American saloon. 

John Ikeland. 



